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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Meaning of Truth. By William James. New York, 

Longmans, Green, and Co., 1909. — pp. 295. 

A critical estimate of this latest book of Professor James is particu- 
larly difficult ; and this for two reasons. Its structure and style are 
apologetic and polemical rather than expository ; and since it consists so 
largely of fragments of previous articles and addresses, many of which 
were written in reply to individual critics, and some of which even 
antedate the earlier book on pragmatism, there is an almost constant 
shifting of points of view, and a corresponding change in the precise 
problems that are considered, and in their answers from these varying 
points of view. We shall make, however, an honest effort to under- 
stand the author in his contentions over one or two of the main issues ; 
and we shall, as far as possible, — although with something of a shud- 
dering protest, — follow his own use of words in the discussion of 
these issues. This last concession will lead us to speak of " ideas " in 
the utterly loose sense in which the word was employed by Locke and 
the French sensational school ; of " reality " as having no independ- 
ent, definable significance; of " relation " and "correspondence" 
without stopping to inquire as to the particular kind of relation or cor- 
respondence with which we are just now dealing ; and of " cognition ' ' 
and "knowledge ' ' without recognizing the obligation to a preliminary 
psychological analysis of the content of these terms. 

There are two questions, and two main issues as represented by these 
questions, which are at stake in Professor James's effort to tell us " the 
meaning of truth. ' ' These two questions are closely related, but they 
are by no means identical. One is : What is the essential nature of 
the truth ? Or, to employ the terminology of the author : What en- 
titles any particular idea, or class of ideas, to the claim to be true ? 
The other problem concerns the rational tests, or criteria, of any 
particular truth, or class of truth, or of truth in general. Its answer 
would tell us, how we arrive at the truth ; or how the mind, being 
more or less of a critic of its own ideas, comes to sort out these ideas, 
and to distinguish between the certainly true and the perhaps true, 
or between the true and the false, or between ideas that are mere 
imaginings and ideas that are perceived as real things, etc. It is made 
the more important that this distinction in problems should be care- 
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fully observed ; because in all writings defensive of so-called pragma- 
tism which I have ever seen, there has been constant interplay between, 
and hopeless confusion of, these two questions. 

Now in certain passages of this book, as well as of his earlier writ- 
ings, Professor James is perfectly clear in his answer to the first of 
these questions; and it is interesting to observe that in giving this 
answer he holds himself to be in agreement with all his opponents, — 
even the most pronounced rationalists, idealists, or absolutists. 
"Truth," he repeats (preface, p. v) quoting from the book named 
Pragmatism, " is a property of certain of our ideas. It means their 
agreement, as falsity means their disagreement, with reality." In a 
less positive way and with a change of terms, we are told (p. 139) 
"of the relation called 'knowledge,' which may connect an idea with 
reality." Still later we are informed that it is impossible " to imagine 
a man satisfied with an idea," who should "not take its content as a 
true account of reality. ' ' In his zeal to escape the charge of subjec- 
tivism, the author even goes so far in one passage (p. 163) as to use 
these pregnant words: "Truth is essentially a relation between two 
things, an idea, on the one hand, and a reality outside of the idea on 
the other ' ' [italics are ours] . The belief that the reality is ' ' outside 
of the idea ' ' is itself a kind of ' salto mortale, ' which has the appear- 
ance of a species of transcendency (p. 143). 

Furthermore, pragmatism, as expounded by Professor James, holds 
that reality is somehow independent of the particular idea to which it 
is momentarily related, and indeed of all human ideas. Or, to reverse 
the proposition, the idea is dependent for its truth, on reality. "If 
our own particular thought were annihilated, the reality would still be 
there in some shape " (p. 68). And " the humanist does not ignore 
the character of objectivity and independence in truth" (p. 78). 
Nor is this relation of the idea, as the dependent, to the reality as at 
least relatively independent, confined to the empty belief that reality 
somehow exists "outside of the particular idea." The idea is de- 
pendent upon the reality for its "whatness," for the "knowledge- 
about ' ' reality, which it claims for itself. The existence of the object, 
whenever the idea asserts it 'truly,' is the only reason, in innumer- 
able cases, why the idea does work successfully" (p. xv). We refuse 
to believe that we create the reality of which some of our ideas are 
cognizant ; on the contrary, we are "made subject," or compelled, 
to a belief in some realities (pp. 6 f. ) . On the other hand : " We will 
deny the function of knowledge to any feeling whose quality or con- 
tent we do not ourselves believe to exist outside of that feeling as well 
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as in it " (p. 8). We cannot, indeed, indicate the "cognitive func- 
tion ' ' of feeling, without making the discovery that reality exists else- 
where than in the feeling (p. 16). While it is perception which 
validates conception (p. 32), and in places Professor James comes 
perilously near to limiting all human knowledge to individual things 
as known immediately through the senses, thus making a clean sweep 
of all the claims of science as well as common sense (see pp. 39 and 
44 f. ); it is impossible to interpret his utterances on the relations of 
idea to reality, without the assumption that the former depends on the 
latter to dictate, not only the bare fact that somewhat is real but also 
the particular ideas which shall amount to the cognition of what that 
' real ' truly is. 

From all such quotations, — and there are many more similar scat- 
tered through the writings of so-called pragmatists, — it would seem 
that, by truth in general we must mean to affirm some sort of an 
agreement between that system of ideas which men call cognitive and 
the system of real things, considered as somehow independent of, or 
' outside of,' the system of ideas. In a word, Knowledge is defend- 
ently related to Reality ; ideas do not create a world of real things, 
but form themselves, at least when kept constantly under obligation 
to the supreme tests of sense-perception, into a kind of correspondence 
with these independently existent real things. And this is the answer 
to the question : What is it, essentially considered, to be true ? Such 
an answer is, of course, satisfactory to the common-sense realist ; and 
if he were permitted to put his own interpretation on each of the im- 
portant terms employed in this answer, it might be made measurably 
satisfactory to the rationalist, or to the idealist, or even to the abso- 
lutist of the most pronounced type. When it is added that one most 
important part of the meaning of all this is that man may be fitted for 
action in the midst of this real world, why need any one dispute this 
obvious and even pious proposition ? 

But the trouble begins just as soon as the pragmatist begins to in- 
terpret his own definitions ; and the trouble increases and the con- 
fusion grows, about as fast and as far as the attempt at interpretation 
proceeds. How this result happens in this book we shall discover by 
directing our attention to a few of the many quotations which might 
be made to illustrate the criticism. Almost immediately (p. 2 f . ) 
Professor James passes covertly over to the second of the two ques- 
tions which, as we have said above, must always be carefully dis- 
tinguished, and asks : " How comes it that common sense has assigned 
a number of cases in which it (/. e., self- transcendence) is assumed 
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not only to be possible but actual ? And what are the marks used by 
common sense to distinguish those cases from the rest?" Now this 
is a perfectly legitimate question ; but it is a different question from 
that in answer to which the preceding quotations have been made. 
Its answer is given later on in these words : "In the last analysis, 
then, we believe that we all know and think about and talk about the 
same world, because we believe our percepts are possessed by us in com- 
mon. And we believe this because the percepts of each one of us 
seem to be changed in consequence of changes in the percepts of some 
one else. ' ' Plainly, the former of these two sentences aims to tell us 
how we come at reality as an attachment to some among our many 
ideas ; it is by way of a certain kind of belief. But the most ultra- 
pragmatic pragmatist would scarcely contend that truth, essentially 
considered, is nothing more than the individual's state of belief in his 
own percepts ; although the criteria of every seeming truth may in- 
clude such belief. Plainly, however, in the latter of the two sentences, 
Professor James does intend to introduce his own solution of the 
problem : What is it for an idea to be true ? and, so far as the answer 
here given is complete, it seems to run : Truth is an agreement 
among percepts, as respects their interdependent changes. 

Indeed, we are explicitly told later on in this book (p. 70), that, 
according to humanism, truth means, "the relation of less fixed parts 
of experience (predicates) to other relatively more fixed parts (sub- 
jects) ; and we are not required to seek it in a relation of experience 
as such to any thing beyond itself." Now here is one of those subtle 
and dexterous changes in terms, which so frequently occur in our 
author and which it is difficult to reconcile with a desirable consistency 
in thinking. For, verily, nobody claims that any reality can be 
known, or even conjectured, which is not somehow included in 
' experience. ' The very question is whether reality is not included 
in all experience ; how much of it is included ; and how it is included. 
In his incomplete answer to the last of these inquiries, the author seems 
to suppose that he has answered them all. 

It turns out, then, that according to pragmatic doctrine, when inter- 
preted by its own exponents, for the conception of truth as an idea 
which has somehow attained agreement with a reality which is in some 
sort independent of ideas and existent ' outside * of them, we must 
substitute the conception of a certain class of ideas which have attained 
a more or less fixed relation to other ideas. This view may be true, 
or it may not be true ; but it certainly is not the view which was stated 
in the previous set of quotations. And if it is not twin brother, or at 
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least first cousin, to what used to be called 'solipsism,' then I have 
repentantly and dejectedly to confess that I have forgotten what 
solipsism really and truly is. 

There has seldom been a more curious exhibition of freakishness in 
the history of modern reflective thinking than that given by the fact that 
pragmatism has taken its name as a brand-new philosophy, with a reso- 
lution at hand of all ancient quarrels and a solvent of most speculative 
difficulties, through its enunciation of a tenet which, when properly 
limited and correctly understood and cautiously applied, need occasion 
neither anxiety nor dispute. Ideas prove themselves to be true to human 
minds, if they work as though they were true. But what kind of work 
do true ideas do ? No less a work than that of enabling us to adjust 
ourselves more and more satisfactorily to that environment of real 
things, on the reality and constant, compelling influence of which 
our ideas are, for all ' ' practical ' ' purposes, — in the narrowest meaning 
of that much abused word, — dependent. But not in this " narrowest 
meaning" alone. For true ideas "work," and so prove themselves 
to be true, by way of enabling us better and better to understand all real 
things, their nature and their relations to one another ; in a word, the 
whole being of the world in which they and we are interdependent and 
related parts. 

But why should any great fuss, either of admiration or contention, 
be made over so self-evident a statement as this would seem to be ? 
I fear, yes, I am quite sure, that the cause lies at the door of prag- 
matism itself; or, perhaps, in part, of an age that prefers what seems 
new, if only it is sensational, to thinking its way quietly through to 
conclusions that will in some good measure stand the tests of modern 
science and of the history of philosophy. 

The same thing is true of the more elaborate and carefully polished 
statements of Professors Dewey and Schiller as to where they would 
locate those marks which enable the mind to distinguish, — always, of 
course, only approximately and progressively, — between truth and 
error ; or between the certainly true and the more or less probably 
true. The marks, or criteria, are in a certain satisfaction which the 
mind feels in introducing consistency and harmony among its own 
ideas. Again, of course. But this is only an incomplete and rhetor- 
ical manner of stating what every treatise on so-called " pure logic " 
has implied or elaborated from Aristotle downward ; and what every 
investigator in anyone of the positive and experimental sciences takes 
as a matter of course. But do not our pragmatist friends see that the 
underlying assumption of this method of procedure is the confidence, 
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somehow gained and continuously growing, that reality is itself a con- 
sistent and self-satisfactory system of things, — at least, just so far as it 
compels our ideas to work in this large-minded " practical " way. 

We do not need to follow further this constant shifting of the two 
questions, and more or less concealed substitution of the answer of one 
for the answer of the other, in order to discover how little convincing 
is this last effort of Professor James to show that pragmatism offers a 
solution for our epistemological, and their connected metaphysical, 
problems. Into the desultory discussion of the absolute, which the 
book introduces in certain passages, we have no disposition to enter. 
With the views of our pragmatic friends that the absolute, in the sense 
of the Unknowable or the Unrelated, has no claim either to agreement 
with any reality or to value as a working idea, we have no contention 
to propose. But when we are told that ' ' the true is only the expedient 
in the way of our thinking' 1 '' (p. vii); that "truth happens to an 
idea" (p. vi) ; that the " feeling of q {reality) knows whatever 
reality it resembles " (p. 28); and "that all feeling is for the sake of 
action" (in the narrow meaning of 'action' and ' the practical ') ; 
we begin by distrusting such a loose and unusual employment of terms 
that customarily have a fairly fixed signification attached to them ; 
and we end by distrusting and rejecting the confusions and fallacies of 
thought which are injected into them. And this, in spite of the many 
statements, in the correctness of which we can heartily agree, without 
accrediting all the polemics and detailed exposition of the small but 
distinguished band of the most doughty and uncompromising defenders 
of so-called pragmatism. Of course, for example, there is no truth 
that is " absolute, complete, and objective " (p. 155), — although this 
must be a very special use of the last word ; for Professor James else- 
where in this same book (p. 165) expressly declares : "It is between 
the idea and the object that the truth-relation is to be sought and it 
involves both terms." Of course, too, no one, whether professed 
philosopher or man of "plain common sense," can believe in objects 
and relations "altogether trans-experiential" (p. xvii). But to 
attack the. views implied in such obvious statements as these, seems to 
us, it must be confessed, too much like setting up men of straw, in 
order to gain a reputation for skill and valor in the eyes of the public 
by knocking them down. 

And now, in our hunt after the meaning of truth, as pragmatism 
conceives of this problem, we hark back to the point of starting. We 
find ourselves guilty of what the author calls The Sixth Misunderstand- 
ing (p. 200 f. ). "Pragmatism explains not what truth is, but only 
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how it is arrived at." To something like this very issue we have tried 
to stick close, all the way through our attempt to place a critical esti- 
mate upon the pragmatist answer to the inquiry into the meaning of 
truth. The conclusion has been forced upon us that pragmatism con- 
stantly confuses these two questions, but that it answers satisfactorily 
neither of the two. In coming to this conclusion, however, we can- 
not confess to the charge of either stupidity or insincerity. We must, 
therefore, take our place, — and this we do with cheerfulness and alac- 
rity, — among that great cloud of witnesses who, according to Professor 
James, "labor under an inability almost pathetic, to understand the 
thesis which they seek to refute " (p. xx). But we propose this final 
query : Of what practical use, whether for the conduct of life, or the 
advancement of science, or the uplift of moral ideals, or the administra- 
tion of the faith and the consolations of religion, is a philosophy that 
makes so ineffective an appeal on the ground of its own truthfulness ? 
But we may be permitted to placate our temper and to quiet our fears 
with the consciousness that our party, being protestant, is still greatly 
in the majority ; and, in fact, seems at the very latest information to 
be gaining rapidly. So then, in due time and, we hope, in a short 
time, if the very few confirmed pragmatists prove unable to find for 
themselves a place where "the wicked cease from troubling," we, at 
least, may easily and safely retire where "the weary are at rest." 

George Trumbull Ladd. 
Yale University. 

Philosophische Stromungen der Gegenwart. By Ludwig Stein. 

Stuttgart, Verlag von F. Encke, 1908. — pp. xvi, 452. 

The present volume is offered as an aid to a general view of the 
significant affiliations and oppositions of leading philosophical tenden- 
cies of the present day. The author hopes that it will lessen the waste 
of effort and confusion of thought resulting, in a time of active con- 
troversy and construction like the present, from mutual misunder- 
standings among thinkers and from imperfect definition of important 
issues. The first of the two parts into which the volume is divided 
consists of ten chapters, in which the several movements or tendencies 
in contemporary thought are presented and discussed. The six chap- 
ters of the second part purport to give a cross-sectional view, treating 
in a more constructive and affirmative way of the great problems 
to which the interest and efforts of the several schools are chiefly 
directed. Both parts deal for the most part with recent and contem- 
porary German thought ; a companion volume is promised which is 
to treat in the same way of English, French, and Italian philosophy. 



